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Vance before the General Assembly of 
the Organization of American States 
(OAS) in La Paz, Bolivia, on October 
23, 1979. 


I am delighted to join with friends and 
valued colleagues as we turn our col- 
lective attention to the decade of the 
1980s. Let me say at the outset how 
grateful we are that Bolivia is host for 
this meeting. Our deliberations here in 
La Paz are enriched by the progress 
Bolivia has made in building a better 
and more democratic future for its 
people. I also join my colleagues in 
welcoming the newly independent na- 
tions of Dominica and St. Lucia into 
this organization. This General Assem- 
bly, coming on the eve of a new dec- 
ade, offers an auspicious moment to 
consider together the directions and 
priorities of hemispheric cooperation in 
the years ahead. 


All of us understand that the problems 
we face require that we lift our sights 
to a more distant horizon. We face im- 
posing challenges in the 1980s. Our 
ability to surmount them will determine 
whether we can achieve three funda- 
mental goals which our people share: 


® To live in peace; 


© To participate freely in the decisions 
which affect their lives; and 
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e@ To share equitably in the benefits of 
steady economic development. 


We approach these goals from distinct 
and sometimes diverse perspectives. 
But I believe each of us recognizes as 
well that our futures are interwoven. 
And thus it is essential that we under- 
stand each other’s goals as we shape 
our individual courses, and our collec- 
tive direction, in the decade ahead. 


Peace 


Our OAS Charter seeks to assure that 
each nation in the hemisphere will be 
free from external aggression. The 
charter’s guarantees of nonintervention 
and self-determination, which are 
reinforced by the Rio Treaty, are in- 
tended to free our energies and our re- 
sources for the works of peace—to en- 
hance the freedom and the well-being 
of our people. 


Strengthening the fabric of peace in the 
Americas is the first goal that must 
shape our vision of the 1980s. It is a 
goal that could be endangered in the 
decade ahead—by territorial disputes 
and other tensions among countries, by 
breakdowns in processes of peaceful 
and democratic change within coun- 
tries, or by the terrible dangers created 
by modern armaments. 


President Carter has made clear our 
support for efforts to resolve differ- 


ences within the hemisphere peace- 
fully. 


® Working together, the United States 
and Panama have forged a new part- 
nership that insures the sovereignty 
of Panama and the security of the 
canal. 


@ We strongly endorse the efforts of 
the distinguished mediator Dr. Jose 
Luis Bustamante y Rivero to help El 
Salvador and Honduras find a just 
and lasting solution to their border 
conflict. 


@ We are indebted to the Holy See for 
undertaking to mediate the long- 
standing and troubling differences 
between Argentina and Chile con- 
cerning the Beagle Channel. 


© We hope that a mutually acceptable 
solution to Bolivia’s land-locked 
status can be found, and that this As- 
sembly will take positive steps in this 
direction. 


This organization and its member states 
can play an important role in the search 
for peaceful settlements to these and 
other disputes between nations in the 
hemisphere. 


Tensions and injustices within nations 
can also produce disturbances that re- 
verberate beyond national boundaries 
and create opportunities for outside in- 
terference. Thus, responding to popular 
aspirations is an essential element in 
assuring the preservation of national 
sovereignty and self-determination. 
Peaceful and democratic change within 
nations is vital to the security of the 
hemisphere. 


But if a strong and prosperous region 
made up of strong and prosperous 
countries is the best assurance of 
peace, in today’s world we must also 
be alert to any threat of interference 
from outside powers. Earlier this 
month, President Carter reported 
Soviet assurances that their troops in 
Cuba would not threaten the security of 
any nation in this hemisphere. At the 
same time, he announced certain spe- 
cific actions by the United States to as- 
sure that they would not in fact do so. 
Our interest is in helping to preserve 


the freedom of choice and action of the 
member states of this organization. 


The Caribbean region, in particular, 
can ill afford the emergence of tensions 
or confrontations that could divert 
scarce resources badly needed for de- 
velopment. Few regions of the world 
have suffered more from this decade’s 
international economic dislocations. 
We welcome the suggestion made by 
the Dominican Republic 3 weeks ago, 
that an ad hoc committee be established 
to allow for regular consultations be- 
tween the United States and the coun- 
tries of the Caribbean. Such regional 
collaboration can contribute to a cli- 
mate of confidence and peace—a cli- 
mate where all countries can concen- 
trate on pressing economic and social 
needs. 


The resources we must marshal for 
human needs can be diverted as well by 
the unnecessary accumulation of de- 
structive weaponry. The leaders of this 
hemisphere have long recognized this 
inescapable reality. The regional goal 
of limiting conventional arms was first 
proclaimed by the signatories to the 
Declaration of Ayacucho in 1974. It 
was reaffirmed by the same states just 
last year. The Government of Mexico 
has put forward concrete proposals. 


President Carter has expressed my 
country’s strong support for these ini- 
tiatives. The United States and, we be- 
lieve, most other arms-exporting coun- 
tries, would respect and cooperate with 
restraint agreements among arms im- 
porting countries of Latin America and 
the Caribbean. 


Such agreements would parallel this 
region’s leadership in controlling the 
spread of nuclear weapons. We all look 
forward to the day when the Treaty of 
Tlatelolco will enter into force 
throughout the hemisphere. As we 
enter the 1980s, each of us has an 
interest in assuring that the expanding 
developments of nuclear energy will be 
free of the dark shadow of nuclear 
arms. 


Human Rights 


The second goal which shapes our vi- 
sion of the future is to open our 
societies to the full participation of all 
citizens. In this respect, it is especially 
significant that we are meeting in 
Bolivia. We join other delegations in 
expressing our respect and support for 
Bolivia in its transition to democratic 
rule. 


Significant progress had been made in 
many countries of the Americas in re- 
cent years. 


@ A revitalized Inter-American Com- 
mission on Human Rights is giving 
new vitality to the American Decla- 
ration of the Rights and Duties of 
Man. The commission performs an 
invaluable service as an authorita- 
tive, impartial body whose reports 
provide a basis for practical im- 
provements in the lives of many of 
our citizens. 


@ The American convention on Human 
Rights has now entered into force, 
creating the Inter-American Court of 
Human Rights—another milestone in 
our system. 


e@ In a number of nations in the hemi- 
sphere, people live today in greater 
freedom. Democratic institutions 
have grown stronger. And, in turn, 
the democracies have assumed a 
growing role in the activities of the 
OAS. We warmly welcome this de- 
velopment, for it can only serve to 
strengthen the inter-American system 
as a whole. 


@ The leadership exercised by the OAS 
has through the 17th meeting of con- 
sultation on Nicaragua contributed 
significantly to bringing about neces- 
sary change in that country. Let me 
say to the delegation from the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua that we know 
that a new day has come to your 
country. We will join with others in 
the hemisphere to support your ef- 
forts to build a democratic and equi- 
table Nicaragua. 


@ We welcome the declarations of the 
new Government of El Salvador and 
hope that peaceful and democratic 
change will take root there. 


The adoption of democratic norms in 
an increasing number of countries al- 
lows us to look to a hemisphere that is 
united in its appreciation for shared 
human values. Governments that hold 
democratic values in common will find 
it easier to understand each other and to 
work together. 


As we review the progress that has 
been made to strengthen democracy 
and human rights, we must also recog- 
nize that distinct crosscurrents are still 
present. We cannot close our eyes to 
torture or killings, to disappearances or 
arbitrary detention, wherever they 
occur. We cannot be oblivious to the 
fact that respect for the rule of law and 
for freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sociation is not honored in some coun- 
tries. 


Where terrorism exists, whether within 
nations or across borders, it must be 
dealt with firmly and in accordance 
with the rule of law. 


At the same time, we must distinguish 
between violence and subversion on the 
one hand and legitimate dissent on the 
other. The suppression of legitimate 
rights cannot be justified in the name of 
national security. 


In the decade ahead, we must continue 
to press for the full recognition of 
human rights and freedoms, and we 
must insure that progress achieved is 
reinforced by institutions that safeguard 
against continued or renewed oppres- 
sion. 


As we look to the 1980s, let me 
strongly reaffirm the commitment made 
by President Carter at the eighth ses- 
sion last year: ‘‘. . .we will continually 
support and encourage political sys- 
tems that allow their people to partici- 
pate fully and democratically in the de- 
cisions that affect their lives.’’ 


Cooperation for Development 


Our long-term success in building more 
open and pluralistic societies will de- 

pend in part on our ability to work to 

sustain economic growth and to assure 
that the fruits of that growth are shared 
fairly. As we move into the 1980s, we 
all will be grappling with serious eco- 


nomic dilemmas: controlling inflation 
without choking growth; expanding 
world trade in ways that are fair to both 
developing and industrial nations; lim- 
iting energy consumption without dis- 
rupting development; holding down 
expenditures when necessary but with- 
out placing the burden of adjustment on 
the poor. 


Democratic institutions provide the 
best means for meeting such economic 
tests—for citizens who are participat- 
ing in decisions that affect their well- 
being are more likely to accept sac- 
rifices that serve the common good. 


Regional institutions, including the 
OAS, can help us to devise more crea- 
tive approaches to these economic 
quandaries. In the past, Latin America 
has led the way in designing new de- 
veloping strategies that respond to 
changing world conditions. It can do so 
again. 


As we adjust to new forms of interde- 
pendence, there inevitably will be dif- 
ferences among us. But the need for 
cooperation will be more compelling 
than ever before. 


One area for which this is particularly 
true is energy. As the President of 
Mexico, Lopez Portillo, said in his per- 
ceptive speech to the U.N. General As- 
sembly last month: ‘‘Within a few dec- 
ades, the age of petroleum will come to 
an end. We have reached a watershed 
between two different eras in the life of 
mankind.’’ 


While each of us must put our own 
energy house in order, there are im- 
portant steps we can take together. 
There are no plans for regional pre- 
paratory meetings for the 1981 world 
conference on new and renewable 
energy. This organization and the na- 
tions of the region—some of which are 
world leaders in the development of re- 
newable energy—should consider ways 
of contributing to the development of 
an effective program of action. 


We should pursue the promising 
Inter-American Development Bank 
(IDB) initiative to see whether a work- 
able program can be established to en- 
courage investment in energy and min- 


erals projects in the hemisphere. And 
we should intensify our efforts to share 
in the development of new energy 
technologies. The recent consultations 
between President Carter’s science ad- 
viser and a number of governments in 
the region have contributed to this 
process. Energy developments will be 
among the highest priorities of our new 
Institute for Scientific and Technolog- 
ical Cooperation. 


Beyond energy, this organization is 
now addressing a number of other eco- 
nomic challenges we face together. The 
OAS Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council (CIES) meeting in Bar- 
bados last month agreed to consider 
whether the scope of the inter- 
American process for trade consulta- 
tion could be widened. A clear consen- 
sus also emerged in Barbados that so- 
cial development programs should re- 
ceive greater priority in the OAS 
budget. We should implement those 
decisions rapidly. 


In defining our regional agenda, we 
must consider together: 


© How we can more effectively con- 
front the conditions of poverty which 
still afflict millions of our people; 


® How to stimulate greater subregional 
economic cooperation—in the Carib- 
bean, in Central America, and among 
the countries of the Andean Pact; 


© How to strengthen the IDB, already 
an institution with a worldwide 
reputation for successful develop- 
ment lending, and one of my coun- 
try’s highest priorities among the in- 
ternational financial institutions, as 
well as the subregional development 
banks, such as the Caribbean and 
Central American development 
banks; and 


@ How better to coordinate our respec- 
tive positions in global negotiations 
when matters of vital concern to us 
are under consideration. 


Organization of American 
States 


Such cooperative efforts demand a 
strengthened OAS. The forces of 
change reshaping the political and eco- 
nomic landscape—in this hemisphere 
and the world—will intensify in the 
coming decade. 


We must decide how this organization 
should meet these new realities. What 
are the themes and subjects we should 
deal with in the decade ahead? What 
are our priorities? If the organization is 
not to become irrelevant, it must deal 
with the major issues of our day— _ 
global and regional—and the priority 
interests of its members. The organiza- 
tion will be what its members want it to 
be—nothing more or less. I suggest 
that a prime task before us is to re- 
examine and redefine the role and 
function of this organization and how it 
should relate to the problems of today’s 
world. 
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The organization’s structure must en- 
able us to meet these new challenges. 
Toward that end, the United States 
supports the proposals before us to au- 
thorize the Secretary General to reor- 
ganize and streamline the Secretariat 
and to rationalize the national offices in 
the member countries. And we would 
support efforts to strengthen the Sec- 
retariat’s technical and economic 
expertise. 


The financing of this organization must 
also be addressed. Specifically, there 
must be a wider sharing of costs. The 
existing assessment system simply does 
not accord with our present relation- 
ships. We are convinced that a new 
formula is needed now. We have re- 
cently proposed a formula which we 
consider a fair compromise. I hope that 
we can resolve this issue here in La 
Paz. 
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Conclusion 


In closing, let me say that I look to the 
1980s with hope. The future is not 
without dangers, but I have a hopeful 
vision. I see a new and more equitable 
balance among us. I see a hemisphere 
increasingly united by the common 
practice of democracy. I see new lead- 
ership bringing extraordinary talents to 
bear on accumulated social problems. I 
see a Latin America at peace with itself 
and reaching out to greater participa- 
tion in matters of global concern. Let 
me reaffirm to you today the United 
States wants to join with you in realiz- 
ing this vision. 
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